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been spent in raising a fictitious "cry" against it,
and this again would have been very cleverly ex-
ploited by the secret Prussian agents whom we still
allow to take part in public discussion at a time
when we have thought it necessary to suppress the
wholly innocuous, because unconvincing, pamphlets
of Mr Norman and his friends. Secret diplomacy
would not be so fiercely attacked if the old law of
impeachment was still in force, and if ministers
knew that if they betrayed the honour or interests
of their country they would be liable to capital
punishment. On the whole, therefore, I think it
possible to justify a faith in the rationality and
intelligence of democracy so long as those qualities
are given free play.

2.  Where the external or internal security of the
State is really in jeopardy it is of course clear that
public meetings and newspapers must be sternly
controlled except where liberty of discussion can
be regarded as a safety valve.    Such a policy can
never be safely followed unless the people are quick
to recognise that liberty is allowed from this point
of view.   It is, for example, difficult to follow it in
the East, where such a policy tends to be regarded
merely as the result of weakness.

3.  Modern politicians have always been tempted
to imagine that almost any discussion can be sup-
pressed in regard to matters which for reasons of
their own they prefer to keep secret.   The troubles
arising out of the Jameson raid were hushed up in a
manner that deserves all respect for its competence ;
but in modern communities truth will out.   Even if
all the newspapers are squared or suppressed in this